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hard-faced man and two bewildered women ac-
companied us; three adults and thirty badly scared and resentful
hoodlums from New York's lower east side, crowded into an old
day-coach, journeyed westward in search of what was described
as the land of opportunity.
Our car had been hitched to a regular train and was side-
tracked in a small county-seat shortly after we crossed the
Mississippi River; arrangements had been made there to begin
distribution of the cargo of orphans. As a prelude, the accumulated
refuse had been cleared out and we were warned, in effect, that
if we were to find happy homes the curtain must rise on a scene
of politeness, personal cleanliness and good behaviour.
In a few minutes a tall, raw-boned woman with small hungry
eyes and a tight little smile entered the car and minced her way
down the aisle.
"Good morning, children," she chirped. "Welcome to beautiful
Iowa. Fve brought you some nice cookies. If you are very good
and say your prayers every night, God will make you big and
strong and happy."
This overture was received in glum and disapproving silence.
No one was interested in her offering and no one wanted to be
big and strong. What we wanted above all else was to get out of
that car. She stood a moment expectantly, then gathered her
skirts and vanished.
It was a grim, spiritless performance on our part as farmers
began straggling aboard. Some were awkward and sympathetic;
a few tried to win our favour with smirks and jokes. Others were
shy and seemed to have come under protest to see what was
going on. Still others were severely important, determined not to
be swayed by any nonsense while looking us over. They examined
our teeth, eyes and ears, felt our muscles and joints, walked us
forth and back while commenting in hoarse grunts and sly
whispers as they appraised us for what we might be worth.
Tags gave our names, ages, and nationalities, and an attendant
extolled our virtues. One would have imagined New York was